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ranch in the Santa Clara Valley until he was kidnapped and
shipped into the primitive wilds of the Klondike.

Then at a Wednesday open house Jack made good his
neglect of his friends. He settled himself in the comfortable
lounging chair by the fire while his guests placed themselves
in the window seats and on cushions on the floor. With a
grave look in his grey-blue eyes, one hand combing fondly
through his hair, he read to them the story of the great
dog Buck, who remained faithful to his love of man until
the call of the forest and the recollection of wild wolves
drew him back to primitive life. There were no card games
that night, no wild laughter or practical jokes. Jack read
until one in the morning, the silence growing ever deeper
about him. When he had finished, his usually loquacious
friends could say little, but he saw their thoughts in their
shining eyes. His three years of writing Alaskan tales had
been at last justified; he had expressed himself in an art
form so flawlessly and completely that for these few hours
his listeners shared with him the ecstasy he had known in its
creation.

The following morning he put the manuscript into an
envelope, stamped it, enclosed another stamped envelope
to bring it back to him, and sent his story to the Saturday
Evening Post, the most popular and highest paying magazine
in the world. He knew no one on the staff; they had never
been hospitable to his work, and he had little expectation
of selling them the story. But the " cunning arrangement of
cogs that change a manuscript from one envelope to another,"
against which he had inveighed so strongly four years
before when he had been a novice, failed to function. The
Saturday Evening Post did not use the stamped return envelope
with which he had provided them. Instead they sent him a
flat, oblong one, in which he found a glowing letter of
acceptance, and a cheque for two thousand dollars.

Two thousand dollars for a month's work! He had always
said that serious literature could pay dividends. He had
always said he would write his own way, and make the
editors like it. Two thousand dollars . . . enough to pay